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.. , c o nrettv face, a gallant exterior 
evanescent attrac i £temal yows 0 f faithfulness and protes- 

often th6 f ^finite affection result in the cold cross-examination 
of 'The law courts, and a very disillusion ary aftermath of 

Thtrsetrslomething to be said for the careful weighing 
bv experienced parents of the more material and well- tried 
methods which go so far to make or mar the married state, 
’ H often there results from the more worldly-wise cogitations 


of the experienced considerations of the French parents, a far 
happier married life than the quickly burnt-up volcano of 
passionate love outpoured by the impulsive lovers whose 
young innocence is their sole excuse for rushing headlong to a 
life of necessary disillusion and misery. Here character- 
building will stand the test. And if the parents have so used 
their responsibility as to provide their children with those 
traits of character which, at an age which thinks of marriage, 
these children ought to possess, then there need be little feai but 
that these children, in their turn becoming parents, will give to 
their offspring a nature and a character which will, in its turn, 
be fair, lasting, and o* good report. 
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And so the responsibility of parentage is ever far-reaching 
in its effect on posterity. We are by our conduct as parents 
to-day unconsciouslv moulding the far-off days when we 
shall have ceased to be. As Lowell so graphically saj^s, “ I 
know not a more serious thing than the responsibility incurred 
by all human affections. Only think of this ; whoever loves 
you is growing like you. Neither he nor you can hinder it, 
save at the cost of alienation. Oh ! if you are grateful but for 
one creature’s love, rise to the height of so pure a blessing, 
drag them not down by the very embrace with which they 
cling to you, but through their gentleness secure their 
consecration.” 


" A.s one lamp lights another nor grows less, 
So nobleness enkindleth nobleness. ” 


1HE IMPORTANCE OF NATURE STUDY 
IN THE BRINGING-UP OF CHILDREN. 

By the Rev. Cecil Bosanouet. 

To the thoughtful person who has given any attention “ to the 
question ” of children and their training, it seems almost 
absurd to lay any emphasis on such importance. It seems 
like solemnly announcing that young things need food and 
clothes, for the study of nature is needed by every creature 
finding itself in this great domain of nature, our world. 

Some studies are adapted only to certain positions in life, 
others, however desirable, are clearly out of the question in 
many cases. But nature study is the birthright of every 
creature in the realm of Nature. Even the very beasts do 
their nature study lessons. A nice pickle they would find 
themselves in if they didn’t. And yet ! The so-called 
educated person of this the twentieth century, unless a doctor 
or nurse, what does he or she know of the structure, conditions 
and working of the human body ? that particular portion of 
nature with which each individual is more especially con- 
cerned. Indeed there are people, both amongst men and 
women, who look upon Anatomy and Physiology as 
rude, dirty, unrefined, and systematically keep theii childien 
ignorant of important facts, with in many cases the very infidel 
idea that the great God’s methods in nature have something 
bestial and defiling in themselves. This wilful ignoring of t e 
study of ourselves and our conditions results hourly in ill-health 
and suffering and wholly unnecessary death. 

BuT before I go on tospealc more fully of nature study I am 

light ot little bags to be stuffed as full as they 
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certain materials, much as minced meat is forced into sausage 
• „c Fatal idea ! A child is a being with powers 
inherited from long lines of forbears, far longer lines than was 
supposed a few years since. (The child is a product of ages). 
These powers need to be developed to their utmost, and that 
development is the aim of true education. These powers are 
injured instead of helped, if trained out of their due order. The 
mother is the first person into whose hands this duty falls, and 
very much of the future success depends upon her alone. 

Hence the vital importance of the women of a nation being 
themselves highly educated for their work, yet foolish people 
may often be heard seriously discussing the undesirability of 
h’ghly-trained women. As if a mother could be over-prepared 
for her difficult work. It is painful to see how little many 
mothers are at all fitted for it. They are generally over 
emotional, prejudiced on all sides, irrational, and wholly unread 
on the subject of children. 

Nature study is very especially adapted for development. 
The development of moral life, mental life, and physical life. 
I will begin with mental life, not because it is the most im- 
portant, but because it is almost necessary to take it first. 
Nature study works from the concrete to the abstract and 


begins by training the observation, without which perception 
and judgment cannot follow. Observation is the very founda- 
tion of the drawing out process or education. 

The child is led to observe every colour and shade of colour, 
e%ery different shape and form, every structure, every function 
and action, thence to perceive and grasp, and finally to draw 
its own conclusions thereon. What more can you want as a 
method of mental training? What a difference between 
that working of faculty, and the perfunctory teaching of the 
i outine go\ erness. We probably all remember, and with no 
\eiy grateful feeling, the dull geography lessons, with lists of 
towns and political divisions to be learned by rote. Mere 
instruction with a vengeance and very little even of that. The 
emasculated history of different periods, those being usually 
se ecte which could least cultivate interest, such as that of the 
axon mgs or strings of Jewish and Israelitish monarchs, 
nid ing t e ible lessons a source of suffering, or the grammar 
essons w ich could not be assimilated, inasmuch as the subject 
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° U ‘ °‘ the reaCh at the time 0< lifc “hen Pitchforked 
vmt if V , 0Un8 mind ' The unlucky child meanwhile unobser- 

iorL “ r ; , dMerent Shades ° f colours ' varieties of 
ms, of the pitch of sounds heard (let it be remembered that 

rdinary piano teaching does not develop the power of distin- 
guishing pitch), less developed on nature’s side than a 
young savage. Fortunate, if the eyesight and general health 
have not been deteriorated by close rooms, wrong positions 
and want of free movement. Well, if a determined dislike to 
all books and teaching generally has not been firmly implanted. 

It is well for her progeny that the most prejudiced and 
ignorant mother cannot prevent her infant from doing some- 
thing in the development way for himself. The healthy child 
begins (who can say how early), to observe for himself, in some 
cases too early for his feeble powers. The ignorant mother or 
nurse also early exerts her malign influence in the shaking of 
keys and tossing, and the numberless disturbing methods, 
ignoring the brain work which is going on. A child cannot be 
kept too quiet in the early days. It should be surrounded by 
beautiful colours and forms, kept in the fresli air, and the 
sounds which it hears cannot be too soft and harmonious. The 
room in which the young child is kept ought to be carefully 
decorated, for what it sees then tells for life. The centre of 
English bourgeois life is the drawing-room, often little lived in, 
arid often the most suitable room in the house for the children, 
the sunniest and best. That room ought to be the mother’s and 
children’s living room, with no blinds drawn to save the carpet, 
but kept as full of sun and air as it can be in our climate. 

When the child begins to look about it then comes the true 
mother’s time. Following the child’s lead she gives him as 
toys, flowers, grass, leaves, and takes care that he shall have 
the opportunity of watching animal life in the shape of birds, 
rabbits, cats, dogs. The child finds himself in a brotherhood. 
The animals understand him. and he them. He is never 
tired of watching the plays and life around him, and is out as 
much as can possiblv be managed, and while noticing life at 
every turn is saved much of the pain of coming teeth by the 
fresh air. Oh, the pathetic sight of children in towns, whether 
perambulating square gardens, such gardens ! or squatting in 
the gutters, with no playground but the street, or the almost 
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equally pathetic sight of the overdressed in fan , unable to 
pursue its investigations into the qualities of earth and water, 
bushes and pebbles, because of the maternal crochet, or the 
carefully starched garments, which nature study in its elemen- 
tarv forms (and they are very real and practical forms), would 
render unpresentable in the eyes of other mothers who worship 
the goddess Mrs. Grundy, and offer the sacrifices of the freedom 
of the limbs of their offspring on the altar erected in the drawing 
room. Happy child who is not nicely dressed and who is not 
presentable ! whose fat little puds hug dirt or stones, and whose 
mother’s garments are not well cut, but her headpiece well 
furnished. The country child in the hands of a mother, herself 
a student of nature, who guides the little steps to find the pretty 
caterpillars and the shining beetles scuttling away on their 
errands, or the happy frogs and their tailed children, or even 
the solemn sitting toad with his fine eyes. 

What a book that is, The Story without an End, telling in a 
sweet simple way of the poetry in a country child’s mind. But 
not only out of doors is the mother occupied with her nature 
lessons. In these days of cheap and good pictures what collec- 
tions of natural objects can be shown and what endless stories 
related, the plumage of every bird shown, so that when the 
child goes out, he notices not only the song of every bird, but 
know's the gay livery which it wears. The child will realize the 
beautiful tinting and shading of our common sparrow as few 
giown ups do. Then comes music heard out of doors from the 
birds, and indoors from the mother’s voice and fingers. A home 
without music is almost like the face of a blind man. The 
rebel system with the charming melodies, marked t ; me and 
s\\eet simple cadences works wonders in training the ear. After 
a only an outgrowth of the happy twittering of birds. All 
ren ought to be made to use their voices. If mothers 
child r °? ' V a u P on their music as a sacred gift for their 
th , en , \ ac y once to ^ me seriously that she supposed 
Dart Sh '' ere tdU ^ lt mus * c chiefly as a kmd of parlour trick, 
view to t e SmiCe ^ rs> Grundy in the drawing room, with a 
the aauarhi Par 16 +i ! • As the ch . ild § rows in intelligence there is 
their nests th V 1 ^ llummin S bird-like sticklebacks and 

occ^^r^r ng u ? their eggs in ieaves ’ and 

g ir sister s productions, the great fierce 
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water beetles, or in sea water crabs and star fishes or ghost-like 
shrimps, or great anemones with their feelers and lovely colours. 
It seems astonishing how little earth lore (geology) is taught to 
ordinary people, and yet how important in practical life. Are 
we not often needing technical instruction as to soils, &c., then 
physical geography with all its bearings in the life of our' race, 
and the interest which it gives to history and life generally! 
What subject can give as science does such a training in the 
search of cause and effect, in other words train the reasoning 
faculty, and help on the creative. A walk in a sea-side place 
like this is made of living interest. Look at the cliffs, made up 
of layers of soil, clay and sand and the tale they tell of sea and 
rain action. And under foot on the shore any passer-by may- 
pick up the iridescent sea mice, curious zoophytes, scented 
flustra, razor shells with their fleshly inhabitants. The beach 
to eyes that see is a book of the deepest interest, to the right, to 
the left, or every side. 

I question whether most people even watch the different 
clouds, the cumuli, and the cirri, and the strati, and yet any 
encyclopiedia gives interesting accounts of them. Having 
observed them you perceive that one, the cirrus, is like little 
curled feathers in the sky, another like great heaps of fat 
cloud piled up, and the other tying in long thin lines. Having 
observed and perceived, the child is led to think about them, 
the feathery cirrus tells of wind, then he sees that they are 
all jumbled up together, and bear the name of “ cumulo cirro 
stratus,” or in one word “ nimbus,” the heavy dark cloud 
which tells of rain ; then he is led further to reflect in the 
causes of the different clouds, the temperature of the air and 
its humidity, the climate and the seasons, the neighbourhood 
of sea and mountain ; then further on how clouds come to 
be formed. Vapour rising from the moist surface of the earth, 
or from water warmed by^the heat of the sun’s rays, held 
suspended in the atmosphere, remaining invisible till the air 
at some distance from the earth is completely saturated with 
it and finally condensed into visible form. 

Look again at the value of chemistry to the housewife, 
helping in that most important and much neglected depart- 
ment the feeding of the household, making humble operations 
matters of scientific interest. 
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Then comes, as the child matures, the time fox teaching 
the reproduction of the flowers, the story of the pollen falling 
off the anthers of the stamens, and reaching the stigmas of 
the pistils, finishing its journey down the style of the ovaries. 
The great sweet story of the growth of life, which should be 
taught by every mother’s lips to her boys and her girls in 
distinct explanatory words, with proper illustrations, so that 
foul wavs of learning God’s great methods of the increase of 
our human race may be avoided, and moral purity be inculcated 
bv the lips of a pure tender mother. Natural curiosity satisfied 
by her. Reasonable questions not blinked or turned aside 
by silly stories of cabbage beds and storks. We Protestants 
I think often fail to give|help in moral difficulties, which is 
given as a matter of course in some Catholic Communities. 

Even a little of the nomenclature of science may be taught 
early by a tactful mother, and such necessary botanical 
terms taught, as cordate, lanceolate, pinnate, etc., while 
differentiating the different forms of leaves and the causes 
of their forms. More effort being made to teach the life of 
plants and their whole story than to force upon the child 
dry systems or difficult names. Some people contrive to 
know many names and little science. 

Foreign languages can be taught conversationally with 

rh lX ? eC T„ a r nd lf th ° Se lan S ua g es are t0 b e learned, early 

uMhnr f ^ * lme t0 teach them - An intelligent and 

uillmg foreigner if seconded by the mother can in that 

so be r m H 6 lab ° Ur t0 Children - A language can 
are conceTd 1 “ ** aS s P* aki "g and understanding 
tears and scoldings" 1 ^ UnC ° nSClousl - v ’ and certainly without 

God is seen in be made a great Moral force. 

mother who has studied ti* ^ great Father - The 
use, say of KW-1 » 1C theory of evolution and made 

remember Mrs. Bedone i/bv ^ Babies (you must all 

give clear lessons of the evil of sffi U i 1 ° Ught t0 be ^ t0 

Retrogression, a return to 1 ’ WhlC . h 1S m lts essence onl > r 

moral nicmo ^4 rea soning beast life, to the 


tt+SXfr o r tael. 

The atrophy ^>f unused m ° ralS ° f the rational beast ? 
P y unused organs .teaches the danger of idleness, 
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that the wages o, sin £ death, 

arm L ,r ;d * “ W “ h its punishments neither 

S indiVid " al Pr°tection 

the grelt Fnthr ■ ^ a " y Sh ° uld be abk »° imagine 

reason of ifs he “ g 'T 8 pu,lishment »hich could not by 
reason of its being unending, result in the amelioration of the 

for ht ^ P d U eed hh,8 W “I! ' he ™ W °' sinner 

f hat th , de ' ds ' We humans can hardly help wishing 

hat those who have injured us or our society should be mad! 

Inti n I* the,r R Wr0ng d0i " g ’ th0Ugh Such a Position is 
anti-Christian. But even we never have that feeling with 

regard to onr children. We punish to prevent worse suffering, 

and no idea of paying out could ever occur to us. How much 

less to the great Father who put into our hearts that faint 

reflection of His love which we possess. 

The terrible fact that every act has its result. The real, 
the awful lesults of sin are shown more strongly in nature 
study than can be shown in any other way. The lesson is 
brought home in a way in which no wholly abstract teaching 
can bring it. Ihe lesson of Herod and his degrading death 
is taught again in the history of the microbe, it always 
seems to me that much of the Old Testament teaching, the 
gradually developing morality, is not fit for children, however 
interesting and forcible to the grown-up. Our Lord’s teaching 
of the great Fatherhood is singularly helpful, combined with 
the sweet voices of nature. The great brotherhood which 
evolution so gloriously proclaims. The nature religion, fit 
companion to that of the Teacher, who taught in open boats, 
in wildernesses, on the tops of mountains, whose one grand 
dogma is the Fatherhood of Him who set the sun and stars in 
their courses, and whose moral teaching rested on lovely 
parables of nature, the sowing of the fields and their reaping, 
and the growth of little seeds. 

And, lastly, as to the development of healthy physical lite. 
It does not do to forget our animal lives, we must look to the 
pit from whence we are digged. We are animals. The open- 
air men and women are not only more mentally and morally 
healthy than the exclusively book}' and towny person, but 
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they have bodies which make better supports for the higher 
faculties. They are more able for this world’s work. Nature 


faculties. They are more aDje iui tins o mature 

v makes healthy country life happy and possible. We 
all remember the lovely story of Eyes and No Eyes. The 
walks and climbs are no dull constitutional with the expectation 
of a rare flower as an incenti\ e. 

Then the elementary study of childhood and youth leads 
to some knowledge of the organs of our bodies and their 
workings. The boy and girl early trained to ask the why and 
wherefore in nature’s great kingdom is not likely to grow up 
contentedly ignorant of the whereabouts of lungs and liver, 
and the intelligent care which those organs need. The 
bicyclist likes to go. at all events superficially, into the working 
of his machine, so will I think the young naturalist trained 
at his mother’s knee, care to examine into the working of that 
marvellous and important machine, his own body. The girl 
too may possibly be led to turn her back (at all events half 
way) on the idiotic dictates of fashion and leave her waist 
as the great God meant it to be, and not impede her circulation 
and digestion, bringing on serious maladies with which to 
weaken the coming race, to become herself a red-nosed and 
unhealthy uninviting looking personality. And finally, though 
1 ought to have said this under the head of the moral benefit 
of nature study, that it tends to eradicate that painful and 
especially English love of killing. 

The child early trained in the brotherhood of creation, who 
realizes that no sparrow falls to the ground without God’s 
attention, will not so readily give himself up to the degrading 
occupation of shooting tame pigeons loosed out of a trap, nor 
o knocking down pheasants by the hundred in a battue, poor 
ame things, differing in no way from barndoor fowls. He 
will get Ins physical health without unnecessary torturing of 
God s creatures. Such men may take up sport, but not in 

foreign ^1 ° rmb ’ and the Y hunt big game in 

foreign lands, will not be likelv 1 , 6 f , . 

slowly in lonelv places nnr X beasts dymg 

for their sustenance. ’ m ° re than they need 

and "live thp W b h H Pe 1 n at VVOmen Gained as children to watch 

plumes turner ^ ^ becbzen themselves with osprey 

plumes torn from the heads of living birds. 
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I90T , ~ " new spaper, dated April 2nd, 

tte Dot ,* 5 great iS the need of moral “section on 

inis point among our women : — 

h " TtVu 16 ? 1 t0 Whkh the slau S hter for millinery purposes of 

bv ,h R HP S ? Ca " ied iS instanced the -port just issued 
bv the Bird Protection Society. At the first sale of the present 

yeai 1904, in the Commercial Sale Rooms— the central market 
o t le plume trade in London— no fewer than 2,687 birds of 
paradise were sold. As these birds are restricted to a com- 
paratively small area of the globe, it is almost safe to prophesy 
their early extinction if fashion continues to call for them. 
During the year probably 10,000 will come under the hammer. 
Impeyan pheasants suffered to the number of 1,828. Four 
hundred tiny Indian owls were sold for a farthing each. A large 
numbei of the Indian owl, Ketupa, a by no means common 
bird, realised threepence each. Humming birds have been 
mercilessly butchered to swell the list, 11,440 passing into the 
hands of the milliner. Despite the outcry against the wearing 
of osprey plumes, there has been a brisk demand for them, as 
much as £9 12s. 6 d. per ounce being paid. In America feather 
millinery is not nearly so extensively used as in this country. 
The influence of bird protection societies and the stringency 
of laws passed to prohibit the destruction of birds have been 
so effective that the milliners of New York have pledged 
themselves not to trade in gulls, terns, egrets, grebes, herns, or 
humming birds. The example is worthy of emulation by those 
who study the fashions in England.” 

Even more hideous has been the cruelty in the matter of furs. 
Mother seals having been murdered leaving their little ones 
crying and starving to death. Frank Bullen saw w ith his own 
eyes seals skinned alive, standing up crying in their agony, 
red quivering bodies outlined against the sky. Cruel as 
many men are, women are even more guilty. They have 
acted as the receivers of the goods so wrongly obtained. 
Nature study would have done a great deed if it had done 
nothing more than prevent the torture and slaughtet of 
creatures for the decoration of females, who with crocodile 
tears weep over the pages of a novel, while clothed in the 
spoils of tortured birds and beasts. A cruel man is bad enough, 
but what can be said of a cruel woman ? 
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May we as parents lead our children through nature to 
nature’s God, and through nature study to the obedience of the 
great laws of our being, whereby they may develop as children of 
God, morally, mentally, and physically, and may those children 
not coniine their moral sentiments to the human race only, 
but carry them a step further to the whole of the great creation 
of sentient beings. 

All hail the study of God’s great book of nature. 

“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all-** 


THE FESOLE CLUB PAPERS. 

By W. G. Collingwood. 


XIX. TACTICS. 


Wb: have now called ont quite a little army of landscape 
gures. We have dressed them and drilled them, so that 
they can take any position, perform any evolution and effect 
any combination. The last thing to learn is where to place 
them in the field of the picture, the Tactics of composition. 

Now the whole art of Tactics consists in placing your men 
where they can kill without being killed. And that is just 
what you have to do in placing your figures in a landscape. 
For after all, the various geometrical arrangements pre-suppose 
a comparatively free hand on your part, as if the battle-field 
were always a plain. But, when you have your landscape 
fixed, it would give perhaps far more trouble than it is worth 
to adapt any pyramidal or semi-lunar scheme to the lines 
that are already on the paper. The old rule used to be to 
sketch an oval contained within the frame of your picture : 
then the figures of the landscape lie just within the oval. 
But even this is a rule that might lead, as such rules do now 
and then, to absurd results : the chief use of it is to prevent 
your placing the figures exactly in the middle, where they 
would stand in awkward self-consciousness, or putting them 
into the corners where they would be either hidden or ob- 
streperous, like naughty children. Aim therefore at this rule 
of the oval, but interpret it with intelligence. 


Let us ask, first, what it is that is fatal to landscape figures 

what are the places they must avoid on penalty of being 

killed ; and then we may go on to consider the kind of position 
in which they will stand with greatest effect. 

In a picture, any small object that coincides with a larger 
one is killed by it. You know, perhaps, the game of thimble, 
—how difficult it is to see a brilliant shining silver thing 
when it is put upon any other brilliant shining thing. You 


